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THE QUESTION OF A NAME. 
“The chance of the unknown writer” may 


be discussed ad nauseam, but the unpleasant 
fact will yet remain that he has not the chance 
of the known writer. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that he cannot compete with the 
latter on the equal ground of 


merit. 


comparative 
Every first-class magazine is over- 
whelmed with material (good material), of 
which it cannot use a tithe} and it will reject 
an unknown’s work, which may possess a value 
of, say, two, andfor which it would have paid a 
price of, say, one, and in place of it accept a 
known’s work with a value of one, for which it 
will pay a price of ten. 

This is not an assumption, but an assertion 
grounded on the bitter facts of policy and ex- 
pediency. There are no Utopian magazines 
on the market; nor are there any which are 
run primarily for the benefit of the writer 
class. In the last analysis, commercialism is 
the basis upon which they are all conducted. 
Occasionally an editor of pre-eminent position 
may allow his heart to transgress his business 
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pantera in order to give a struggling un- 
known a lift. But such an act is a transgres- 
sion, and is permitted only becauseof the pre- 
eminency which its perpetrator enjoys. Let 
him do it always and his magazine will go 
bankrupt, he will be looking for a new sanc- 
tum, and, worst of all ( for the writer class), he 
will have been deprived of his power of occa- 
sionally extending the helping hand. 
the magazine 


In short, 
editor must consult first and 
always the advertisers and the reading public; 
he must obey the mandates of the business de- 
partment, and be deaf, 
promptings of his heart. 

But this is just. 


very often, to the 
Trade is trade. 

Every known writer was 
once an unknown, struggling in the crowded 
lists for a chance of recognition, toiling early 
and late and always to lift his small voice above 
the clamor and obtain a hearing. And at last, 
by no primrose path of dalliance, having gained 
a name, it is no more than right that he should 
enjoy the perquisites of office, namely: the 
entrée of the first-class periodicals and publish- 
ing houses, and the privilege of continuing to 
supply his own reading public which he has 
built up by his own exertions. He 
drummed up his trade; 


has 
let him retain it. If 
other competitors (the unknowns ) attempt to 
crowd him out, let them expect to encounter 
the same obstacles which he has overcome. 
No editor smoothed them away for him; it 
were unjust to him should the editors make it 
easier for his new-born rivals. If he be not 
secured inthe position he has attained, what 
was the use of his striving? and further, what 
incentive would there be forthe unknown? If 
nothing goes with a name, why strive? Let 
them leave his trade alone and drum up more 
for themselves. 

A name is a very excellent thing for a writer 
to possess; and the achievement of a name is 
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an ambition which dominates every normal un- 
known who ever entered the field. The word 
“normal” is used understandingly. Whether 
a materialist or an idealist, no normal writer is 
insensible to the benefits which accrue from 
such a possession. To the one it will give 
greater scope and opportunity for the gather- 
ing in of shekels; to the other, a larger hear- 
ing and a more authoritativerostrum. The 
creature is abnormal who claims neither to de- 
sire the felicities of existence which gold will 
purchase, nor to whisper or thunder helpful 
messages tothe weary world. He is an 
tist. 
dance naked for his own pleasure. 


ego- 
He would sing his songs in his own ear, 
There is 
no place for him in the world, nor shall he re- 
was born to. Natural selection 
for him, even in the 


Yet again, this 


tain what he 
will settle his account 
third or the fourth generation. 
abnormal, inconsistent, and most preposterous 
personage loads the mails with his wares and 
seeks publication with ravenous avidity. This 
is illogical, but tax him with it and he has the 
audacity to defend himself. He is a sophist 
and a degenerate, and if he persist in his 


iniquity, he will perish without posterity, 
or, at best, with a weak and sickly line. 

But let us deal with the normal writer, the 
new-born, the How may he ob- 
taina name? There be divers ways, but sim- 


will 


unknown. 


mered down and summed up, there 
be found but two: By writing a successful op 
popular book, or by excellent magazine work. 
Let the weak and wavering attempt it not. 
But the lion-hearted, ah! the lion-hearted, let 
them advance to the assault ; let them blow, as 
only such breeds can blow: “Childe Harold 
to the dark tower came!” 

Much may be said in favor of attempting the 
successful book; much may be said against 
the undertaking. First, however, one must 
have within him the potentialities of the suc- 
cessful book. Having established this premise 
of quality, or believing that he has, let him 
proceed. As regards quantity, he need not 
work hard. Though many books are shorter 
and a few longer, the covers of the modern 
book of fiction shelter from fifty thousand to 
eighty thousand words —call it sixty thousand 
for a fair average. Let him do a thousand 
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words a day; but they must be good words, the 
very best he has in him. If he writes more, 
the chances are large that they will deteriorate 
to second-best andto third-best. A thousand 
a day is splendid speed — so long as the writer 
is satisfied with each thousand as he rolls it 
out. In ninety days he will have worked sixty 
and lazied thirty, and there will stand his 
If it is successful, how 

His name is become an 


volume complete. 

easy! how dazzling ! 
open sesame; ina moment he is lifted from 
the stifling herd. But ah! that dazzle! It 
leads the many to essay sixty thousand words 
before they are prepared. They may possess 
potentiality, but somehow they fail to realize 
They would write a classic or the 
great American novel when they should yet be 


upon it. 


digging in the musty pages of their rhetoric, 
cultivating the art of selection, or polishing up 
the sister art of expression. Success is just 
this — retaining the substance and transmut- 
ing potential quality into kinetic quality. 
That’s ail. When the trick is 
name is assured. 


discovered the 


However, our tyro, who possesses poten- 
tiality anda lion’s heart, has failed to trans- 
mute. Let him declare a truce for thirty days, 
taking this time to recuperate, to study, to in- 
cubate, to plan, to meditate upon his own 
weaknesses, and to measure himself against 
those who bear the hall mark of the world’s ap- 
proval. Then at it again, sixtydays of work 
and thirty of loafing (these latter interspersed 
with the former as his moods dictate ), and 
there is the second volume ready for the test. 

Good. He is lion-hearted; he 
potentiality;; he needs only the 
Midas touch of transmutation. Another truce 
of thirty days; another creative effort of 
ninety days; a third volume; and he may then 
rest a month, and after all is said and done, 
have consumed only a year of his life. That's 
not hard work. A bricklayer will have worked 
longer and severer hours, while 4e — why, 
during this time he has soared thrice for a seat 
with the immortals. 

And what if defeat be his portion! Let 
him work two years, three years—why, he 
would work five to learn many a manual trade, 
and in five years he may make fifteen flights 


A failure? 
possesses 
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for a name and immortality. A name means 
position, freedom, life !. While for immortality, 
who can measure it? 

Excellent magazine work, as a means to the 
high end, is slower, more discouraging, per- 
haps, in certain ways, and harder. Butitisa 
training school, and it is surer. Every effort 
is a written exercise for the editor-teacher. 
Each acceptance is a reward of merit, to be 
added one unto another till the sum total is 
equivalent to the graduation certificate. This 
certificate is the name which enables one to 
command the ear and the purse of both the 
publisher and the public. But the way is beset 
with pitfalls and with gin, and to make the 
journey more hazardous, they cannot always be 
avoided. While genius soars it starves. To 
satisfy the belly-need, the aspirant must often 
turn his pen to other than excellent work. If 
his soul be steady and his brain clear, this need 
not harm. Let him clothe his ambition in-a 
hair shirt, and all will go well with him. But 
if, while still turned to other work, he finds that 
his ambition no longer hurts him, let him arise 
in the night and flee as the man, Lot, fled from 
destruction. Let him also invest in a new 
hair shirt, more bristly, more peace-destroying. 
The habitual inebriate is no pleasant sight; 
but the confirmed hack-writer isa most melan- 
choly spectacle —a gibbering spectre of a once 
robust manhood; while lucrative mediocrity 
typifies in these latter days those 
muck-wallowing swine who were once brave 
men in Ulysses’ band. 

Knowing good from evil, we must presup- 
that our young lion-heart can safely 


ancient, 


pose 
thread these various dangers. Excellent work 
is all that stands between him and the name, 
but oh, how excellent it must be, The farm 
or home papers, the second and third-class 
magazines, and all sorts and conditions of 
erratic periodicals, will receive his second and 
third rate work; but itis to the first-class mag- 
azines that his ambition must appeal for a hear- 
ing; and this he finds an almost hopeless task, 
which would appall any but his own stout 
heart. Such publications are rich. They can 
afford the best,—from a business point of 
view, — and the chiefs of the business depart- 
ments demand that they buy the best. The 


“star” system of the American stage is equally 
in vogue with the American editors. Here are 
knights,true and tried, who have long since 
received the world’s accolade. With them the 
unknown must compete, but on most unequal 
ground. What if he does as well? The busi- 
ness department will say him nay. A certain 
intrinsic value attaches toaname. To his 
work whatname may they append? Pshaw! 
Nonsense! Why, there’s a host of nameless 
who can do as good as the named are doing. 
That is not what is wanted. They want better, 
better work than even the names are turning 
out. 

Most unfair! Most impossible! Ah, but 
that’s the very point. Our unknown must do 
the impossible; by that means only may he 
become known. The impossible? Precisely. 
No man ever became great who did not achieve 
the impossible. It is the secret of greatness. 
It is what the urrkknown must do, and what he 
will do. Mark that well—what he will do. 
Else he is one of the weak and wavering, mas- 
querading under the guise of a lion-heart, and 
we have pinned our faith to a shadow. 

But not only must he do the impossible, he 
must continue to do it. Having chosen to 
carve a name in this manner, instead of by the 
sudden flight of a successful book, he must 
abide by the issue. His first impossible per- 
formance is ‘almost sure to fall flat. Most 
likely little notice will be taken of it. The 
critics, moving their well-greased 
grooves, will hardly notice him. Many people 
are capable of doing the impossible only once. 
The critics know this. They will keep silent; 
but bear this in mind, they will remember him. 
Let him continue to do the impossible, and 
they will gather faith in him—likewise those 
arbiters of success, the editors. They are 
always on the lockout for budding genius. Too 
often they have been fooled to be premature. 
They will not be hasty, but they will keep an 
eye upon him, and suddenly, one day, like a 
bolt out of a clear sky, they will swoop down 
upon him and carry him away to Olympus. 
Then will he possess a name, prestige, be a 
Somebody. The pinnacle upon which he sits 
will have been built, brick by brick, slowly, 
tediously, and through great travail; but the 


along 
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foundation will be deep and sure, the masonry 
honest. He may precipitate himself from his 
perch, but it will never crumble beneath him. 
The perch will remain, though he be for- 
gotten. 

And so, in these two ways, lie the paths to 
success: Either by the writing of a success- 
ful or popular book, or by excellent magazine 
work. One is more brilliant; the other 


sounder. Some are best fitted for the one; 
some for the other. A favored few are capable 
of either. But none may be permitted so to 
classify themselves until they have tried. Ay, 
until they have tried, and tried, and tried many 
times. Brows are not laureled for the asking, 
nor isthe earth a heritage to any save to the 


sons of toil. Jack London. 
OAKLAND, Calif. 


EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XXI.— By THE EDITOR OF MODERN CUL- 


TURE. 

In writing a letter of advice to contributors, 
or would-be contributors, to Modern Culture 
Magazine, the editor cannot take for his ex- 
ample a better guide than that little book on 
etiquette which summed up its valuable teach- 
ings in the expressive title “Don’t.” Some 
readers of the little volume mentioned may 
*This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
tclling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
seripts, was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and 
will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
far are as follows : September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the /udefendent ; October, 1895, by 
Robert E. Bonner, editor of the New York Ledger ; 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook ; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work, and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine; February. 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord, managing editor of the New York Observer ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home ; June, 1896, by 
Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now the 
Christian Endeavor World ; September, 1896, by Rosa Son- 
neschein, editor of the American Jewcess ; October, 1896, by 
the editors of the Youth's Companion; May, 1897, by A. R 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine ; June, 1897, 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magazine ; March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 
October, 1899, by Howard A. Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationailist. 

The numbers of THe Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before Jan- 
wary, 1900, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num- 
bers beginning with January, 1900, will be sent for ten cents 
each. 


Novem- 





have formed the impression that it set so many 
limitations individual conduct as to 
amount to a positive inhibition of any action 
whatever. To all such readers we may only 
with solemn emphasis, “Don’t!” 
* Quoth the raven — Don’t!” 

Don’t write unless you have something to 
write about. 

Don’t ask the editor to tell you what to write 
about. 

Don’t write about subjects that all the mag- 
azines are filled with. 

Don’t write about a subject that you have 
not thoroughly mastered. 

Don’t write about matters of merely local 
interest. 

Don’t write on both sides of a mooted ques- 
tion, and ask the editor to publish the article 
he prefers. 

Don’t send us Christmas articles in Decem- 
ber or Independence Day articles the last of 
June. 

Don’t write descriptions of a country you 
have never visited or of customs you have 
never witnessed. 

Don’t write a dozen articles a week. One 
carefully prepared paper on a timely subject 
you have fully mastered will bring you larger 
returns than twenty hastily written articles on 
commonplace topics of which you are plainly 
ignorant. 

In general, Modern Culture is what its name 
implies — a journal devoted to literature, sci- 


upon 


repeat 
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ence, and the arts, which deals with present- 
day questions and aims to interest and stimu- 
late the thought of its readers rather than to 
instruct them. It is not a class paper, it is not 
an organ, its field is as broad as humanity. If 
there is some corner of human knowledge 
which you have made especially your own, 
from which you can write with authority and 
with the power to please and attract readers, 
your work will find acceptance with Modern 
Culture. lf, on the other hand, you have the 
pen of a ready ( hack ) writer, and have a com- 
mission simply to keep the wolf from the door 
by turning out yards and yards of manuscript, 
don’t send it to Modern Culture, —if you are 
a lady, please don’t. 

In particular Modern Culture publishes a 
limited amount of fiction and desires the best 
work An 
established reputation is not essential, but good 
work is required. In the “ Around the Table ” 
department there is room for bright, humorous 


of the ablest writers it can secure. 


stories of one thousand or two thousand 


words’ length, the brighter and wittier and 
more mirth-provoking the better. A very, very 
limited amount of good verse will also be ac- 


cepted; but sensation mongers, in either prose 
or verse, will not find a market for their wares 
in Modern Culture. Articles on art and sci- 
ence are generally contracted for in advance, 
as the authority and competency of the writer 
are the first essentials in these fields. Our 
files are already overcrowded with good liter- 
ary and descriptive articles. An embarrass- 
ment of riches confronts us whenever we at- 
tempt to make selections; but timely articles 
on subjects which will compel attention and 
attract the interest of readers are always in 
demand. 

Do the 
thinking about three months hence? If 


you know what all world will be 
you 
do, you have the subject of a timely article. 
Send it in. 


reader and hold his interest by your way of 


Have you the power to charm the 


presenting an unfamiliar subject? Then your 


work will please the editor of Modern Culture , 
he is a blasé old codger, and can be moved 


only by what will rouse the inter 


vive hi 
give him 


public 


est. Give him your best, if you 
anything. 


William W. Hudson. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATED FEATURE ARTICLES. 


In probably no other department of litera- 
ture is the field so broad for the average writer 
as in that of the feature article, especially illus- 
trated. The editor of any publication of note 
in this country is willing to look over a bright 
offering of this nature, particularly if the pic- 
tures supplied are interesting, as well as the de- 
scriptive matter itself. Itis true that almost 
every writer is engaged, to some extent at 
least, in getting out matter of this kind, but 
similar competition is found in every other 
department of journalism and literature, and 
the obstacles to overcome in other departments 


are perhaps more numerous. Poetry, if valu- 


able, is crowded by other poetry from brains 
as spontaneous and as active and far-seeing as 
that of the ambitious author; if poor, it is met 
with other poetry as poor, offered free in the 
blind belief that fame comes with so many 
yards of printed type! 

With the big newspapers of this country, — 
and they are becoming more and more the 
finest fields for writers with snappy stories to 
tell, interesting information to give, and photo- 
graphs of wonderful and beautiful objects to 
reproduce, — the feature article is a prominent 
factor in the make-up. The Sunday editions 


teem with matter selected from all parts of the 
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country, bearing upon nature, human and inani- 
mate; animals; historical sketches of places 
and people; children that are wise or curious 
in their habits and their associations or am- 
bitions, and other people, places, things, ideas 
— he less classification the better, and the 
more valuable. 


Pictures are a great help in selling manu- 


scripts. THE WRITER said editorially sev- 


eral years ago: ‘“ Nexttoatypewriter, a cam- 
era is useful, especially to a descriptive writer. 
With a ‘detective’ or hand camera, pictures 
from life may be taken to illustrate any article 
that he may be writing, and such pictures sent 
with copy always enhance the value of a man- 
uscript. Used with good judgment, a camera 
will pay for itself very soon in the hands of a 
descriptive writer — he furnishes pictures with 
his manuscript, and the editor does the rest.” 
Joseph Young said in THE WRITER for Octo- 
ber, 1897: ‘Since I bought a camera and be- 
gan sending photographs, with my news 
stories and articles, I have, I believe, sold two 
articles where before 1 sold but one. 
Some newspapers pay for illustrations of inter- 
esting events, scenery, snap shots at watering 
resorts and other places, whether they use the 
matter accompanying them or not. But 
whether or nota specified amount is allowed 
for the photograph, if the author is writing ‘on 
space’ he is usually given credit for the space 
occupied by the illustration. It will be found 
that many articles will be accepted and paid 
for simply because good photographs accom- 
pany them, when they would otherwise be 
refused.” 

With most publications, women are consid- 
ered the best material for stories and write-ups, 
first, last, and all the time. There is more than 
one reason for this preference. Women often 
shrink from notoriety — more so than their 
brothers, who are accustomed to having their 
characters read on the printed pages, their 
deeds told morning, night, and noon, and their 
hearts laid open for the guess of the universe. 
This is the age of woman’s début into the fields 
of art, the walks of work; and her brother 
men are only too ready to get a chance to 
watch how she takes her initiation. The mag- 
azines and the newspapers are the mirrors that 


give men this desired picture. Because women 
are more difficult to interview, and last to give 
up their photographs and their history, there 
is the more rivalry to get these. In this is the 
value of each little success in this direction. 
Besides this first reason for the preference for 
feminine interest in the types, woman is beau- 
tiful as well as intelligent. The art of maga- 
zine and newspaper publication welcomes her 
for the two-fold grace, because by it she im- 
proves the tone of any artistic journal. Man 
cannot do this. His brain may illumine the 
type; his face cannot beautify a page. 

When a woman wins success in any profes- 
sion which has long been considered the birth- 
right of man alone, the editors like to hear 
about it. A little sketch, accompanied by a 
photographic glimpse of the woman in ques- 
tion, will rarely beg long at the big newspaper 
offices. The staff men and the regular corre- 
spondents of course have this field largely in 
their hands, wherever they are, but there are 
many uncovered towns and villages, full of this 
material. [t often occurs that the newspapers 
near the town or village have correspondents 
there, but the far-away dailies have no repre- 
sentative. These latter do not want what is 
termed “ pot” news, such as is handled by the 
newspapers sold largely in the territory, but 
they will take matter that is of interest gen- 
erally, and by thisis meant the feature article 
that has little local significance. If a woman 
should by the death of her husband suddenly 
drop into the management of any valuable es- 
tate or business, and continue the conduct of 
it with success, the big newspapers would like 
to know about it. A big Philadelphia daily re- 
cently started the publication of a series of 
sketches of bright and beautiful women of 
Pennsylvania, and the correspondents all over 
the state found matter right under their noses 
that they had not thought of before. It was a 
profitable discovery,too. If a woman takes up 
any special branch of industry or art, or com- 
bines the management of her household duties 
with the wideraffairs of life, her energy and am- 
bition are at once the prey to the alert gatherer 
of the feature article. The writer who attempts 
to make this branch of work a factor in his in- 
come will of course meet with many disap- 























pointments in the acquisition of material much 
desired, because some women will not be 
coaxed into the prints, no matter how eloquent 
a plea is made. When a manly and truthful 
request is made, and the subject declines, the 
writer has only to abandon the topic, and seek 
in other fields, where scruples are not so well 
defined. 

Next to women, animals come in prominence. 
Any domestic animal which learns a trick out 
of the ordinary, especially if this trick is 
something that borders on work supposed to 
require human intelligence, is worth attention. 
Your dog may learn to rival the beach patrol 
in the rescue of children from drowning. A 
mine mule may get a record as a vicious brute 
with six lives charged up to his black score. 
Your cat may learn to set aside his prejudice 
and rabbits. Your 
neighbor may starta hatchery forthe domesti- 
cating of some wild animal or fowl. 
these 


associate with the tame 
Any of 
the 
To photograph 


curios is available for profit in 
camera and the typewriter. 
animals is no easy trick, and early failures, 
which the 


writer in search of subjects of this description. 


are expensive, often discourage 
When fine, large photographs are desired, it is 
often advisable to set the subject, if a wild 
animal, up on a high pedestal, from which it 
will fear toleap. It will finally settle down to 
make a quiet survey of its position, and often 
then affords the best possible opportunity for 
close range. A whistle or odd noise will give the 
pose and attention at the moment of the snap. 

Children have a prominent part in the atten- 
tion of editors to-day. If a little boy shows a 
tendency out of the ordinary, he is within 
reach of the feature writer. A iad may each 
Sunday gather his little friends about, and 
preach to them from the Bible; another may 
roam from his home, and prefer to be a trav- 
eler, even a tramp; another may show early 
symptoms of crime and tend to bear out the 
theories of hereditary transmission of vice 
and virtue; a little girl may manage a 
household when at a tender age; the melody 
of Mendelssohn and Mozart may get iato the 
fingers of the little child before its feet can 
reach the pedals of the piano-forte ; the eye of 


childhood may pick out the line and the color 
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of the masters, and spread them on crude can- 
vases almost before the tears of infant days 
have stopped flowing — and the world, which 
has so much of dull matter, and so little of new- 
ness, and freshness, and beauty, will be glad to 
hear of these oases along the beaten highway. 

People are always more interesting to ed- 
itors than things. Buildings have little that 
affords a chance for new work. If an interest- 
ing place is coupled with people, however, the 
hoodoo of “mere place” is banished at once. 
There may be some old building, which had 
one night in the dim past a tragedy enacted 
within its four walls 
tale is of little 


A rehearsal of this old 
value. Editors are always a 
little suspicious that, being so old, the tale has 
already been threshed over and over again be- 
fore it entered their offices. Evenif the tale 
is untold in print, itis not easy to prove this, 
But 


that in the present some person moves into 


and the issue is therefore dead. suppose 


the house wherein the old tragedy occurred ! 


re 


¢ 
~ 


He sees digging in the rear yard a stran 
figure! He is God-fearing and approaches the 
wanderer, and the weird pilgrim from unknown 
lands tells him that in times long ago there 
stopped at this house a young bride and groom. 
It stormed without. Within cries were heard, 
and in the morning the young bride was not to 
be found. There were blood stains, and the 
groom was seen flying across the neighboring 
hill! 


the groom of that dreadful night, and that he 


And the returning spirit says that he is 


wishes to dig up the long-buried bride from 
under the rosebush in the corner of the yard 
and cannot find her now! 

Immediately that house isa place of history, 
a place of living interest. The present occu- 
pant cannot be made to believe other than that 
the visitation was one from the other world. 
Editors will not believe in the ghost story, but 
they will print it because the present occupant 
a man or woman endowed with 





brain and 
discernment —apparently believes it. That 
is human nature, and one phase of religion. 
Therein lies the charm of the story, the inter- 
est in the photograph of the occupant of the 
haunted house, the house itself, and the record 
of the old terror of the night. 

Aloysius Coll. 


CONNELLSVILLE, Penn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for TH! 


WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 


to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 


and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 


to them. The THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


pages of 


7 
» * 


A novel contest —in two senses —has been 
devised by the executive committee of the 
Howard Library Association at Nashville. A 
member of the committee has prepared a list 
of the best twenty-five works of fiction pub- 
lished in English since January 1, 1887. This 
list has been sealed in an envelope and placed 
in a safe place. The public is invited to try to 


duplicate this list as nearly as possible, and 
prizes ranging from fifty dollars down will be 
awarded to those who come the nearest to it. 
It will be interesting to see what novels are 


selected. 


* 
* +. 


A queer magazine has been started in 


Madrid under the name Gente Vieja — “ Old 
Folks.” It will be a periodical of protest 
against the “ young school ” in literature, and 
its editors and contributors will all be more 
than fifty-five years old. 


* 
—_ * 
According to a current “literary note,” Miss 
M. E. 


sraddon “has written over sixty novels 
since 


1862.” It is too bad that 


she had to 


write them over. 


* 
* * 


Among the most remarkable things found in 
Pekin after its capture by the allies was a 
complete set of Buddhist texts done into the 
The are of a 
prodigious size, so prodigious, indeed, that a 
pack-horse 


Thibetan language. volumes 


could carry only two or three 
volumes at a time, and, as there are some three 
hundred copies, their transportation all at once 
would require the services of one hundred 
horses. Contrast with these enormous vol- 
umes the bibelot soon to be issued by Charles 
Hardy Meigs, of Cleveland, Ohio, who says that 
it will be the smallest book in the world. Its 
exact size is shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. The book is to contain, on 
fifty of the 


the entire text of 


5716 


ee about pages size 


shown, the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, in 
Fitzgerald’s translation, with a 
dedication to John Hay and an 
introduction by Nathan Haskel 
Dole. Only fifty-seven copies 
issued, and those 
the tiniest 


for fifteen 


Size of 
Book 


are to be who wish to 


book 
dollars a copy. 
A microscope will be necessary for its enjoy- 
ment. 


become owners of 


ever 


made can do.so 


* 
* * 
What modern magazine publishing costs 
is indicated by the statements that for the 
painting reproduced on the cover of Ains/ee’s 
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Magazine for December the artist was paid 
five hundred dollars, and that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has printed more than 1,600 illustra- 
tions this year. 


* 
* ” 


Life explains why the magazines publish 
such unintelligible poetry. The editors can’t 
understand it, and don’t dare to reject it for 
fear it may be great. W. H. H. 


saelabeine e we 

{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
Questions on general 
directed elsewhere. } 


general interest. topics should be 


Please name the ten best books for a writer’s 

library, to be limited to that number. 
Liye Me 

[ If a writer can have only ten books in his 
library, he will do well to choose : — 

The Bible. 

Shakspere. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Webster's International Dictionary. 

Poole’s Index. 

Harper’s Book of Facts. 

The World Almanac. 

Roget’s Thesaurus. 

A. S. Hill’s “ Foundations of Rhetoric.” 

Bartlett’s Quotations. 
With these books alone he will be well 
equipped, so far as books go, for literary work. 
—W.H. H.] 


Is it correct to write: ‘ The poem has not 
been used, nor reserved for use’”’? A. Gs 

[ The proper form is: “ The poem has not 
been used or reserved for use.” 
“not” 


The force of 
affects the verb and applies to both 
“used” and “ reserved.” — w. H. H. ] 


——- > 


““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Less men at work to-day. 


| Fewer men at work to-day. 
— Boston Herald Headline. 


He leaves a wife, but no 


He leaves a widow only. — 
children. 


Boston Post. 


A very unique election bet. | A unique election bet. 


— New York Journal. 


Whoever loans books from 
his library will soon be able 
to start a club of odd volumes 
all by himself. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Whoever lends books frem 
his library will soon be able 
to start a club of odd volumes 

all by himself. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Laura B. Starr, whose paper on “ The 
Women of China” was the most interesting 
feature of the De/ineator for October, writes 
as follows in answer to a request for personal 
information: “ From my youth up, I seem to 
have been dominated by two things, viz., love 
of books and a desire to travel. In my earlier 
days these desires were gratified only to a 
limited extent. At the time of my husband's 
death, in 1890, I had traveled pretty exten- 
sively through my own country and had been 
to Europe for one summer. In 1891 I started 
for what proved to be a six years’ tour of the 
world, although nothing was further from my 
thoughts at the time. The earlier part of the 
time was spent in Japan and China, through 
which I made haste very slowly. Egypt 
proved so fascinating that I made three visits, 
The 
Orient is my soul’s delight, and as the fever of 
travel is seldom got rid of when once it has 
taken possession of one, I shall undoubtedly 
go back again to make true the Egyptian adage 
which declares that he who once drinks of the 
waters of the Nile returns many times. I did 
my first magazine work for English magazines 
—the Pall Mall, the Strand, Pearson's, and 
Jerome Jerome’s 7Zo-day. 


returning twice for a six months’ winter. 


It was my good 
fortune to arrive in London while the war with 
China and Japan was going on, and anything 
concerning those two countries was accepted 
with avidity. It was then that I learned the 
value of photographs; the London editors 
robbed me of all my souvenirs and would have 
taken more had I possessed them. Within a 
twelvemonth I had had articles published in 
ten different Since my return 
home I find myself something of an authority 
on Oriental matters, domestic particularly, and 
my hope is to do much more work in that 
direction. I believe when one once becomes 
intoxicated with that subtle fascination of the 
East he is forever hearing it calling him, and 


magazines. 
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he is not quite certain whether he belongs to 
the Occident or to the Orient. The paper on 
‘The Women of China’ in the October De/in. 
eator has brought me letters from all parts of 
the world; my only wish is that I could have 
done better by them, for there is no class on 
earth more misunderstood than they are; it is 
not possible for an Occidental to obtain an 
Oriental point of view, and when it is difficult 
for us to understand our own ‘eternal feminine,’ 
how can we expect to elucidate the far more 
complex nature of the Oriental woman?” 


Henry Cleveland Wood, whose poem “ Octo- 
ber Mists,” was printed in the October number 
of the De/ineator, was born in the Kentucky 
town of Harrodsburg, where he still resides. 
He turned his attention to journalism early in 
life, and was one of the editors of the Har- 
rodsburg Democrat at its origin. He has con- 
tributed stories and poems to many of the 
leading periodicals, including Harper's 
Weekly, the Youth's Companion, the Cosmo- 
politan, and a score of others. In three suc- 
cessive years he furnished three popular novels 
for serial publication in the Ledger Monthly, 
receiving for them more than eleven hundred 
dollars. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


By John Uri Lloyd 
New York: 


STRINGTOWN ON THE Pixe. 
414 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
1900. 

Mr. Lloyd’s novel has won much favorable 
attention during its serial publication in the 
Bookman, and its appearance in book form 
will widely extend its circle of readers. It is 
a tale of northernmost Kentucky, and its pic- 
tures of life and characters in the interesting 
region it describes are vivid and strikingly 
true to nature. The story is dramatic and full 
of life and vigor. The illustrations are mostly 
photographs of Kentucky scenes. 


Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co 


Jewtsu Laws anp Customs. By A. Kingsley Glover. 259 pp. 
Cloth. Wells, Mion. : W.A. Hammond. i900. 


The rapid increase in the number of Jews in 
this country in recent years makes this book of 
Mr. Glover’s almost a necessity to any one who 
is engaged in writing frequently on current 
topics. All know that the Jews are a peculiar 
people. Mr. Glover’s book throws a flood of 
light on their peculiarities, explains their dis- 
tinctive customs, and gives the laws that govern 
their social and religious life. The book is 
authoritative, and it is as interesting as it is 
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instructive. The general reader will get from 
it knowledge that will make Jewish literature 
better understood, and so more thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

SeRMoNs IN STONES AND IN OTHER TuHINGs. By Amos R. 


Wells. 342 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 1899. 


There are 114 little “sermons” in this attrac- 
tive book, which is as bright and inspiring as 
the old-fashioned book of sermons used to be 
dull and dry —and that is saying a good deal. 
They are mostly reprinted from the religious 
papers in which they first appeared, — notably 
the Christian Endeavor World,—and thou- 
sands of readers will welcome them in their 
new form. 


A Pretty Tory. 


By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 268 pp. 
$1.50 Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

“A Pretty Tory” is another charming story 
by Mrs. Lincoln, whose books are invariably 
delightful. It is a tale of Revolutionary times, 
full of fascinating interest. 


Cloth, 


CAMPING ON THE St. Lawrence. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
412 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1899. 


“Camping on the St. Lawrence” is a lively 
story for boys, which contains plenty of adven- 
ture, and at the same time instructs and enter- 
tains the reader. The four boys whose camp- 
ing experiences are related, follow in the track 
of the early discoverers, and learn a little inter- 
esting history while they enjoy life out of 
doors. 

GranpMA TALES AND OtTuers. By Adelia Pope-Branham 


Illustrated by Will Vawter. 42 pp. Cloth. Greenfield, 
Ind.: Published by the Author. 1899. 


The poems in this little book have more 
than ordinary merit. “When Grandma was a 
Little Girl” is particularly good, and there are 
others that deserve special mention. 
Snow WHITE; oR, THE House 1n THE Woop. 

Richards. 93 pp. Cloth, socents. Boston: 

& Co. 1900. 

“Snow White” begins like a fairy story, 
and has all the charm of one,but turns out not 
to be a fairy story, after all. It is gracefully 
written, and children will find it entertaining. 
CHATTERBOX, 1900. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 

412 pp. Boards, $1.25. Boston: Dana Estes & Co, 1900, 

The annual volume of “Chatterbox” is 
always welcomed by young readers. This 
year’s volume is packed full of stories, 
sketches, anecdotes, verses, and puzzles, in 
which children will take keen delight, and 
every other page has an interesting picture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 

An AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 1787-1899. Edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. 878 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

Astronomy. By Julia McNair Wright. Illustrated. 203 pp. 
Cloth, socents. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 1899. 

BengzatTH Hawaan Patms anv Stars. By E. S. Good- 
hue. Illustrated. 248 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Cincinnati: The 
Editor Publishing Co. 1900. 


By Laura E. 
Dana Estes 
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SuHort Story Writinc. By Charles Raymond Barrett, 
Ph. B. 257 pp. Cloth $1.00. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. 1900. 


Notes ror THR Guipance cr AvuTHors. Compiled by 
William Stone Booth. 70 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 


Tue Rose or Joy. A poem. By Josephine L. Roberts. 44 
pp. Cloth, New York: The Neely Company. 1900. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
*€ they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





Grorce Exiot. W. C. Brownell, Scribner's (28 c.) for 
December. 

Art 1n Lancuacs. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for December. 

Tue MAINTENANCE OF A Port. F.B.Sanborn. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for December. 

CuHarRLes Duptey WaRNgR. Contributor’s Club, A /¢lantic 
(38 c.) for December. 

As Apvertisep (paper on advertising). Agnes Repplier 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for December. 

Tue Otp Ace or New EnGtanp Avutuors. Illustrated 
Hezekiah Butterworth. American Review of Reviews (28c.) 
for December. 


ArT 1n THE Ho.tpay Books. Illustrated Ernest 
Knaufft. American Review of Reviews (28 c.) for De- 
cem ber. 


Tue CHance in Current Fiction. Talcott Williams. 
American Review of Reviews (28 c.) for December. 

An Estimate or Max Miitier. With portraits. Charles 
Johnston. American Review of Reviews (28 c.) for De- 
cember. 

J. M. Barris. William Wallace. Bookman (23 c.) for 
December. 

J-M. Barrig’s Country. Walter Hale. Bookman (23 c.) 
for December. 

Nores on Some AMERICAN MaGazine Eptrors, Flora 
Mai Holly. Bookman (23 c.) for December. 

A Nore on CuHaries Duptey WARNER Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. Bookman (23 c.) for December 

First Booxs or Some EnGuisu Autuors. VI. — Percy 

3ysshe Shelley. Bookman (23 c. ) for December. 

Cuartes Duptey WARNER. With portrait. Hamilton W 
Mabie. Critic (23 c.) for December. 

Max Mitrer. Benjamin E. Smith. Critic (23 c.) for 
December. 

Tue ScHoLtast ON Tennyson. William Archer. Critic 
( 23 c. ) for December. 

Tue Dectine or IntTetrect. Andrew Lang. Critic 
(23 c. ) for December. 

Stories of AuTHors’ Loves. The Brownings, Part II. 
Clara E. Laughlin. Delineator (13 c.) for December. 

** CarRMEN Sytva.”” Woman's Home Companion (13 c.) 
for December. 

Dickens’s Later Herornes. W. D. Howells. Harper's 
Bazar (13 c. ) for October 6. 

HawtTuorne’s Herowss. W. D. Howells. Harfer’s 
Bazar (13 c. ) for October 20. 


A Literary Journey. With portra'ts of Southern writers. 
Maurice Thompson. /nudependent (13 c.) for November 22. 

Book Revizswinc: THe Otp ORDER AND THE New. 
Francis W. Halsey. /ndefendent (13 c.) for November 22. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Stanley Waterloo has gone into bankruptcy 
— liabilities, $12,776; assets, $135. 

The Bohemian, a monthly magazine of 
unique stories, published in Boston, makes its 
first appearance with the December number. 


The Jllustrated South is a new Southern 
magazine, published in Louisville and edited 
by Charles O’ Malley. 


Everybody's Magazine, beginning with the 
December number, will be published by John 
Wanamaker, in Philadelphia. 

Current History ( Boston) is now published 
monthly instead of quarterly. 

The Association for Promoting Scientific Re- 
search by Women offers a prize of $1,000 for the 
best thesis presented by a woman onascientific 
subject embodying the results of herindepend- 
ent laboratory research in any part of the 
field covered by the biological, chemical, and 
physical sciences. The theses offered must be 
sent to Florence M. Cushing, secretary pro 
tem. of the association, 8 Walnut street, Bos- 
ton, before December 31, 1902. The prize 
will be awarded at the annual meeting of the 
society in April, 1903. 

One thousand dollars is offered by the 
American Sunday School Union in prizes for 
the best book on the topic, “How Is Man to 
Be Saved; or, God’s Way of Salvation.” 
There is a first prize of $600 and a second one 
of $400. The books should be of a practical 
and popular sort, in length from 40,000 to 
70,000 words, typewritten, signed with a 
private mark, and sent to the American Sun- 
day School Union, 1,122 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, before November 1, 1gor. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
( Boston ) offers prizes of $600 and $400 for the 
best two original musical compositions. The 
competition is open to all composers resident 
for five years in the United States, and the 
compositions must be sent in before April 1, 
I19ol. 
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The Ram's Horn ( Chicago ) will pay $1,000 
for a story comprising 50,000 to 100,000 words, 
and found acceptable and suitable for its use. 
The editors say: “We place no further re- 
strictions upon those who contest for this 
award further than to suggest that the story’s 
theme be found in some of the great religious 
and reform movements which are noticeable at 
this time, and which the Ram’s Horn cham- 
pions, for instance: The Return to Primitive 
Faith of Gospel Times; The Federation of 
Believers for Active Christian Service; The 
Suppression of the Liquor Traffic; Equal 
Moral Obligations Upon Man and Woman. 
Other world movements which suggest themes 
for such a story are the present Jewish Exodus 
to Palestine, and the Heroic Fidelity of Chin- 
ese Martyrs to their Lord and Christ. An 
excellent opportunity is always presented to 
those writers who understand the nature of the 
battle between Skepticism and Faith, and who 
can write a story describing the career of some 
young man or woman who has been emanci- 
pated from the bondage of doubt and unbelief 
and now lives in settled faith, believing in God 
and God’s revealed truth. Authors may have 
at least six months in which to submit their 
manuscript, and though we are paying $1,000 
for only one story under the conditions named, 
we can use several in our various publications, 
and will pay for them such prices as are agreed 
to be satisfactory to the writers and to our- 
selves.” , 

The Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance 
(Room 711, 156 Fifth avenue, New York City), 
desiring to complete a series of leaflets upon 
the religious influences of the home, the school, 
and the church on the formation of character 
in the young, offers twenty-five dollars for the 
best short paper upon a personal conversion 
leading to a truly consecrated life through the 
influence of the Sabbath school. The compe- 
tition will close April 1, 1901. No fiction will 
be accepted. The manuscript chosen shall 
become the property of the Alliance, and may 
be published under a pseudonym if preferred. 
Manyscripts must contain a sealed envelope 
with name and address of author. No manu- 
script will be returned unless accompanied by 
full postage or called for at the society’s office. 





The College Equal Suffrage League is offer- 
ing a prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay on the equal suffrage theory. The essay 
must be not only on the theory, but favorable 
to it. The competition is open to the students 
in all the women’s colleges in Massachusetts, 
and to the women students of Boston Univer- 
sity, Tufts, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The American Catholic Historical Society 

hiladelphia offers two prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each for essays submitted by the 
Catholic reading circles and young men’s 
literary societies of the diocese. Particulars 
may be obtained by addressing the secretary of 
the society, 715 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

The Mew York Herald offers prizes of 500 
francs, 250 francs, and 1oo francs for the three 
best translations of a French poem printed in 
its Sunday edition for November 18 that are 
sent to its Paris office, 49 Avenue de |’ Opera, 
so that they will arrive before December 20. 

The Christian Endeavor World ( Boston ) 
offers a prize of one dollar each week for the 
best item of Christian Endeavor news — not 
routine, but the best-planned, most self-sacri- 
ficing, most original work. 

The Delineator (New York) offers to dis- 
tribute $17,500 in cash prizes among I,goI 
women during 1901. The prizes will be given 
for subscriptions secured. Besides being a 
first-rate fashion magazine, the De/ineator has 
interesting literary features. 

Booker T. Washington’s autobiography be- 
gan in the Outlook for November 3. 

Frank B. Sanborn’s paper, “The Mainte- 
nance ofa Poet,” in the December AZ/antic, is 
a sketch of the poetical life of Ellery Chan- 
ning, its meagreness and its compensations. 

An interesting feature of the December 
Critic is a series of portraits of some of the 
most popular present-day novelists, with fac- 
simile pages from their manuscripts. 

W. C. Brownell contributes to the Christmas 
Scribner's an elaborate and impartial criticism 
of the fiction of George Eliot. 


Oscar Wilde died in Paris November 30, 
aged forty-four. 
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